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IMITlODUCnON % 



In-Gorvice education is an important process In the continuing 
search for better education for students. If we require new skiUs, new 
approaches, and new outlooks from teachers, we must provide effective 
oppoPtunities f o^ them to acquire these new tools. The malnstreaming 
or Integration of special education students in the general education 
pro-rrm calls for differerit skills for both the special education dnd 
thi^ genera"", education classroom te?cher. To enhance the success of a 
mainstreams program then, a well-planned, well-executed in-service - 
education program Is of vital importance. » 

The Team Learning Center, a Title VI-B Project in Castro Valley, 
California has developed an in-service process (over three years) that 
has been successful in the Integration of EH and EMR students into the 
educational nalnstream. This paper sumnarizes some of the main points 
of the Irt-se?Vloe, suggests some resources that may be used, and offers 
some suggested girldclines for plai^ning ln-sen4ce education. 
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Chapter 1 

TOE TEAM lEARNING CENTpR IN-SERVI^PROGRAM 

•• " > . 

' Uiefe were two distinct stages of in-service experiences 
offered by the Team Learning Center (TLC). The first was TIX; staff 
in-service. The second was in-service designed for general and special 
education personnel. ^ ^ 

GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

K During planning in-service education for both stages, we 
arrived at the following goals and objectives. 

Our goals for in-service were: 

1. To provide a training for teachers that would 
^ * ' allow them to be more successful in woridng 

with students with learning handicaps . 

2. To build % better working relationship between 

' . regular teachers and special education teachers 
and other suppon||^taff . 

W 

Our objectives were: 

1. Participants would g^in new skills In classroom 
manageir.ent that would benefit the entire class 
and would make it easier to integrate students 
that are reluctant learners. 

2 Regular and special education teachers and. 

support personnel would have a fuller awareness 
of each other's roles and vrould be able to v/ork i 
more effectively as a team in lnplementlng » 
plans for students. 

^. Pert-' ci'^ants vrould cernrani^ate more effectively • 
' Oi'd ;"^n c positive mnnei^ about lean. .He: htndicaps.^ 

A 

1... Specia'' ^djr.Ml - ■ t^ach^-.^c wotdd pe- t^e, fea- 
sibility of the r-80urc'j :.p--.l? -ir- --'vCi, and 
the porlitiirj' '■- their D^s-.r! tc 

Our 'I'LC. tec-n rae"bt.3 hia cli reruns levels c: iaio'..leJge and 
■ skill:, in assessin,^ lenrnlnc v^-nd^ 3r.^> ■Jr-^L?^"^: 
We defined wlmt we wa^V^eJ to le'-ii;r and hlr^u corisultant^ to assist Uo 
In achieving our gbals. Kany of the rr.eetix-^^ with consultants we.-c 



open to all special education tea<?hers. VJhenever possible we r.et s^-ray 
trcm the office in comfortable, ,n6n-tbj?eatening settings, such as some- 
one's fami'ly room. A charge , of location can cut dovm on interruptions; 
the distraction of other work taste is eliirlnated; and group learning 
can be Increased by the change of getting. A powerful motivation' .0 
our' learning was our awareness that we needed to prepare ourselves lor 
teaching others. We realized that people learn better when th^ must 
teach others. We applied this principle during the in-s«ryice by 
Involving participants as presenters. 

IN-SERVICE EDUCiVnON FOR DISTRICT STAFF 

The disc-ussion which follows gives a- brief description of in- 
service programs given by the Team Learning Center. Progr^3 vera given 
at Redwood Elementarj' School and Vannby ^Elementary in 1971, at Parsons 
Elementariy Ln 1972, and at Proctor Elementary School in 19(3. , 

Time Line for Tv/o and Une-IIalf Years 

, We worked with, the faculty of one elementary school for a t'-j-ee-^ . 
.month period In the spring of 1971, offerii^ a three unit college couraec 
and setting up a program of assessment and conferencing. The^next fall 
we moved to another eler^ntarj' school and a?^lri set up a mode, prograjn , 
of assessment and educational p:;anning for ^referred students. We con- . 
ductPd the 'in-service for the entire faculty and support people, such^ 
as psychologists, speech therapists, and reading teabhdrs.^ We involved 
the Sp'-clal education teachers in the building as tean rre^rbers by 
asking them to make" presentations' and to assist regaZar teachers vdth 
projects. " 

In January of 1971, we did an in-service with the faculti'^s from 
thrpe selected elementary schools, Ihe schbols were selected by meeting 
wi^h th<- s^x TDrlncipals who reauested service and then selecting the 
three who had school environments we Judged to be most -conducive to 
success. One of our criteria was that the principal must- take the 
course and assist* a teacher in classroom project or do a t^ehavloral 
DTOject of his own. We also asked principals to make class attendance 
easier for their teachers by cutting back on coinrlttee meetings and/or 
canceling faculty meetings. Ar^ support staff i-^ ^he district who had 
not b^in the in-service were expressly Invited The ^P^^i^J^^^^JJ^^" 
teachers who had taken tl^le- course previously could take the cou. se^a,,ain 
for credit,, but they v;ere expected to do more sophisticated pro, ec.s 
and to sef^/e as consultants to their faculties by. sharing diagnostic 
materials and curriculum and classroom maragem.ent ideas. /Jie in- 
service at Proctor was ocen to, teachers from all schools in the distr.c 
The criteria for participation were the Involvement of the principal . 
and attehdance by two or three teachers from each school so they cou.d 
assist each other in projects. 

' Location and Leni^th of Time ^ . 

Each of the in-service education progrars v-;as presented for a 
r.eriod of thirty hours. This span of time was necessary because of the 




nature of the content and the f£ict that college credit of three units 
was granted throu^i the Extension Office of the California State 
University, Hayward. We knew co^ege anlts were reinforcing for our 
•participants, and we liked the status factor of havlr^ the in-service 
be accepted as a graduate course Th§ cost' of the course enrollment 
was minljial because the Title VI project assumed the saxwies of the 
instructors.' The meetings were ^ven One afternoon a week, fran 3:30 
to 5:30. The specific day of the week was decided by the participants. 
During the 1973, program, one all-day sessioij was used to limit the 
course to Januaiy through April. The paiM;icipants were, also released 
fmn their classrpoms for five half-days to allow than to work at the 
project's diagnostic clinic. Ihe project proyided sub^ltute teachers 
for thla time. 

We tried^ different times of the year and different hours of the 
day. Ifecause participants vier^ getting three''unlts of college credit, 
we needed 30 hours of irstruction time in addition to the homework 
"being done In' the classrooms. Meeting one afternoon a week for 1-1/2 
to 2 hours and possibly one S^aturday all-day session worked best. 
Teachers -need at least a. ten-week period to inplernent the course 
content as outlined. » 

We found January a better time to bqgln a course than in the 
fall. Teachers know their students, have a better ijjea of their needs, 
and are ready f6r some fresh ideas. This Is alsd a block of ten weeks' 
time without the Interruption of holidays. Ideally, teachers should be 
released from the classroom for in-service so they are learning at 
optimum hours instead of after school. 

When planning the course, we conferred v/lth local college 
people. They were willing to work vdth us in arranging' college credit 
for an extension course. Guest speakers were Invited to present 
specific topics. We selected these people on the basis of recommenda- 
tions from staff members, personal knwledge of .speaker's capabilities, 
and our need for Infonnation in deslgnateid areas. 

Content Areas 

The three areas that we felt were iJiportant to cover were: - 

1. Academic management - 

2. Behavior management , 

3. CormTunlcation 

Academic iranagement . We described various ways to assess learning 
diaabilities and to determine the student's skill level. We also 
demonstrated how to choose appropriate curriculum and how to slice 
the curriculum when needed. Participants made gfunes for teaching 
that were highly motivating ard involved visual* auditory and 
kinesthetic modalities for learning. Consultants brq^t creative 
curriculum ideas to the meetir.'^ to share with participants and to 
spark new ideas. 
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Precision Teaching methods were introduced and practiced as a 
way to determine skill levels and as a means of evaluating the efYectlve- 
ness of interventions, such as change of teaching method, chanpie of 
~ci5i*lcultBn, or use of relnforcers. Precision Teaching is a system of 
dolr« dal4y tindrgs in specific skill areas until, the student riches a 
nastery rate, or in other words, is able to do tM skill required at a 
comfortable; aOmost automatic, level. Ihe tJ^n^flts are that the student 
Is able to chart and see his own acceleration rate in learning; he knovra 
what mastery means and when he is ready to go on to the next level. 
Several students can be participating In the same minute timing, but 
each one will be working on the skill level that is appropriate for him. 
It is not a teaching procedure in itself, but a mearts of evaluating the 
effectiveness of the inatruction that is being done. Teachers have also 
found the chaK^s an excfell^t reporting tool for parents. 

Vfe have taken the work of Ogden. Llndsley, Harold Kunzelmen, 
Ted Alper, and others and have developed a method of teaching chartlr^ 
and classroom nanagement to help both teachers and students, .-or more 
information on Precision Teaching, see the Bibliography. 

Behavi or management . Alterrate ways to motivate students were discussed 
during the Ir^servlce program. The use of contingencies, such as 
activity centers or reinforcement menus, and counting specific oehavlors 
for planning intervention stratc?gles to alter a specific undesirable 
behavior were some of the assigned approaches. 

/ •■ 1 

' Contingency Manageront is a system jjf consistently tying a 
nlea^to^le event to the completion of a lebs rewarding, but necessary, 
lask.^A teacher might say, "After you finish your n)ath paper you can 
KG to the art center.'" Ihis sounds very slJmple, but will be? Ineffective 
unless considerable, consistent planning 1^ done. The assigned task 
must be an appropriate one so that it can be capleted. The pleasurable 
event must truly be a pleasurable one for the ff»<^Yidual student Ihe 
teacher would want to nake sdme class agreements after discussion w^h 
the students about the kinds of reinforcing activities available. ':he 
teacher 'will also want' to work out some system of ^gnals or exoec na- 
tions so that the student knows- when he can shift from the difficult 
task to a relriforcement without the teacher having to say something. 
The philosophy of Contingency Management is generally well accepted. 
The doing of it requires planning, consistency, and Ingenuity, and is 
rewarding. ^ / 

Tasks were assigned that required student involvement In class- 
room planning. For exanple, students were taught to chart their 
perfoniance in academic and social areas. Keeping a recora helped 
develop self^wareness and encouraged students to take responsibility 
for their learning. ( 

Cor nnunlcatlon . Interpersonal: To enable school staff to work with each 
other, with st udents, and vdth parents rr^ effectively and to^e more 
?o!^tent in the consultant role in the ^^^ool^fecUve sgllj -w^e 
tauSt throu^ the use of role-playing, nDr>-verbal coimiunlcatiDn, oell 
EnhSxiement in Education (S.E.E.) and Values Clarification. 
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Instructional Approaches 

AKyoach , A "tasl</activlty" approach was used In all meetlnss. This 
method Involved Interspersing ta;^ that required quiet or concentrated 
attention with activities that axlowed mD\'ernent or experiencing some 
•techniques. 

Large group . TLC raentoers were responsible for sane of the large group 
presentationsy Aftjer planning the course content and tne sequei^e, we 
asked staff irartoers to make presentaticHis in areas of their special 
interest. We also scheduled guest speakers from our loca). coll^ and 
ftHDTO other school districts and projects* Seme of the best large group 
presentations come from tha,*ygraduates" of the course. A panel of 
creative particii*nts from previous ijvservlces are inspirir« ^sithey 
demonstrate their adaptations of the course components. 

Small group . The staff were also leaders in the small group meetings. 
We kept the small group size to about 10it membeins. This orovided a 
more individualized learning program f r the parMcipants because they 
could expect help from other group rn«ii)ers and tie leader on problOTs 
the^ were having iirplanenting the course cqntenti IMs v^s an excellent 
time* for the group leader to denxMistrate good coAnunicatlon techniques. 
The approach trrplies that an atmo^here of 'openness and trust has 
develci)ed within the small group and toward the group leader. Some 
groip leaders and their groups will come closer to this ideal than 
others. Groi?) leaders are both bom and made. The TLC staff assisted 
each other in building their group leadership skills by having regular 
meetings of theii" own between in-service meetings to share how things 
were going and to plan l>oth process and content for their ^11 group. 
Again, we are in the openness and trugt cycle because the degree of 
success in these meetings also depends xxpon being ccsnfortable enou^ 
with each^otlier to share problOTS and to be opei ?o suggestions. 

Use of experiential situation . We know that students learn better vAien 
they are totally involved dn their learning activity using eyes, ears, 
and muscles, to develop something they value. In-service with adults 
follows the same principles. It is amusing that .v.*e often overlook this 
by trying to get our message across \iith lectures and then excuse our- 
selves by saying, "there wasn't time to do a related activity" and/or 
"they can Ifeaim it with a lecture; after all they are- adults!" 

The small group session include<i both feedback time and a work 
session that gave the participants tim to do an activity related to tlie 
large group presentation. For exanple, if we had bpn presenting 
Precision Teaching in the large group, then the ^ small groi^ activity 
could include: ejqperlencing doing a timing or tvw, charting some 
typical data, and planning a classroar. charting project. This provided 
experlaice durirg the meeting;^ vMch v,'as one use of experience. The 
other uses of experience wera: 

1. Required classr6an application of nev/ skills. 

/ 2. Opportunity to v/ork with us in the Leamlnrr Center by 
choosing a student to^ assess and bringing him to the 
Center. 



The Required Classrocm Application of Hew Skills 

The course content was chosen to have direct, almost imtiediate, 
classroom application, but vdth the potential of IncreasUig degrees of 
sophistication. For example. In Contlngsency Managanent the teacher ^ 
ml0it do Just one task-activity cycle as a beginning. later, thft- 
teacher nd^it plan act^ivity centers or hold a class meeting to plan a 
contingency menu. Later still, the teacher may set up mc«re activity 
cafcers and move to a conplete classroom managanent systa.i.- -Sane 
degree of implementation was required for each of the course -content 
areas. The participants shared the results of their Jjiplementatlwi ih 
the small grcxq? sessions. Th^ wl&xt aloo present their results in the 
large group if they felt that successful and, we could taOk them into 
dolr« it. Vfe think thdSre is a relationship between presenting and 
continuing to use a skill. During the siLXl groi^? session^ the group 
leader aicouraged the Sharing of good ideas and made certain that the 
sharer gets proper credit. (See Appendix A, treasure chest sheet, that 
was shared in- the snail group and then distributed to |;he large group.) 

E valuation ^ ^ 

Evaluation of the In-service education prc^rair. was .doie in 
several v»ays. ^Feedback sessions were an lnte<z:ral part 6f the snail 
groip meetings each 'week. Participants were also encouraged to critique 
each session. This information was usefut in planning subsequent 
experiences. Examinations were also given, although 'no grades were 
issued based on the results. 'The examinations were used to measure 
factual knowledge and to Indicate if any needs were not being met . 
Participants were afked to evaluate the total in-service education 
program at the end of the course. TJiis final evaluation vtas used in 
planning foLlow-un assistance to the in-service participants. 
Apperxiix D, and.E.) 
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TIME LINE 



There are specific, easily Identified stages necessary in 
planning a successful In-seirvlce. The time line of stages begins with 
a needs assessment. This chs^ter describes the..tljne line used In 
the TLC in-service; 

cm YEAR TO THREE MOMIHS BEFORE: NEEDS ASSESa^FT 

Before the first Title VI in-service was given, TLC staff had 
conducted three vjorjcshops on the subjects of Gontlngwcy rfenagaiient and 
Precision Teaching. Feedback sheets, collected durlr^ and at the end 
of the worksfK^, were used to evaluate participant response to both 
the content and the process used in the workshops. . Evaluation was a 
ccmtlnual, oivgping process. 

In additiai to the input they were receiving, workshop 
participants were asked to identify the other kinds of inforfnation they 
felt they needed. The majority of the requests were for: 

1. ' Infornation about leamir^ disabilities 

\ ' 2. Ptore classroom management ideas 

3. Demonstrations of new curriculum or new teaching methods. 

These requests were .honored vrtien we were choosing tqDics and speakers 
for the ten week course. THE FEEDBACK SHEETS DURIl*} AND TME EVAIXIATION 
SHEETS AT THE END OP each in-servifce were used to plan the subsequent 
in-ser\lces and in this way we continually restructured the course in 
accord with the suggestions of the previous participants. 

The time that the needs assessment is done is flexible. It 
could be dbne a year before the pro0?am or as close as three months 
before the begiming of the ln-s>«»vl*ce. Ihe method of doing a needs 
assessment depends upon the nature of your situation. 

THREE MOrHHS BEFORE 

It is iirportant to allow enou^ lead time to do several^ tasks 
at least three months before the, in-service is scheduled to start. 

Arranging for Credit 

If district in-service credit or college credit is going to be 
one of the contingencies for ta&ig the course, then it will take 
three months to contact the appropriate people and make the needed 
arrangenents. 
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Contact Pctentlal Speakers arKi Arrange Tentative Dates 

We invited spealSr^that we knew would be appropriate. Ife cnose 
speakers that someone on the team had worked with and would vouch far 
the speaker's Int^lty, clarity, and ability to nK>ve the audience both 
emotionally- and behaviorally. V/e a^Lso reeded specific knowledge of the 
speaker'? planned Input so that we could plan tasks for the small group 
meetings that would reinforce or' mate use of the input. Quest speaters 
anpreciate this s^^proach. We had speakers who asked to retirsrn because 
they knew the learning situation would be set up for them and specific 
results would cone of their presentation • 

Small Group Leaders 

r 

t 

Choose leaders f6r small groiq^s and be certain they have agreed 
. fey put in the time reqidred* This tline Includes attending all of the 
in-service raeetir^ plus the planning sessicHisf before arxJ probably a 
debriefing meeting after the in-service to share the evaluation of what 
took place, both in the large group and in the small g?oup. Srall 
groiqp leaders must also have set aside tljne during the in-service to go 
out to the participant's" classroom to do sane observing and to give 
seme suf^Srt. In a later evaluation of our in-service programs, the 
participants rated this on-the-spot help as one of the most valuable^ 
parts of tte eJcperience. 

Planning Evaluation , . 

Ihis planning needs to be done while still considering the 
altermtives for couree content. If the pianned cwitent does not allow 
observable, ratable behavior cl^ange for the participants, thef|\this is 
the time to rethink the courde content. Evaluation should include 
continuous feedback, both written and verbal, during the cotlrse. In 
addition to this, there should 'be observable results such as charts 
kept, activity centers set i?), classroom management systems in 
operation, currtculum. develqDed, consultation and teacher conference 
processes demonstrated, etc. 

Involve Buildirg Prlndipals 

It is Inportant to talk to school principals about their level 
of Interest in the proposed in-service. We wanted to be certain that 
the principafl followed good 'gro^P process In approaching his staff 
such as asking than if they wanted to be Involved instead of telling 
them and owning his responsibility for his interest and wlllinrDess to 
support the irr-service. For example, several principals cancelled 
faculty meetings vtfiile the in-service wan going on so that teachers 
would have more tire for their Implementation, The principals were 
e)q>ected to take an active part In the course; i.e., do a project 
either in changing behavior on the playground or ]junchrcom or team with 
a teach(ir to do a project in her classroon. 



Choose Motivating Leamljjg Ehvtroment c ..^ 

^ i 

CtmidsT possible meeting places and make sure jjpi have the 
space reserved if that is r^essary. thbu^t it was iJT^jrtant to 
meet in thfe sch&ols where the teachers were ^Ing to inplement the 
irnservice. During otW in-service we had -larg^ group meetings in a 
double classrjom and used i«i0)boring classroom for small group meetings, 
Fbr anottier in-service «e met in a learning center that had surrounding 
cl&asTooms. The apprcp:*iater*ess, c^xnfort ard oonvmlence of the meeting 
place Is a way of shoidng care for the participants arai their learning • 
oqperlence. 

The staff presenting the in-service should meet with faculties 
and explain the In-s^'ice and answer questions. f%ke certain, that tl^ 
expectation are clear and that the goals apd objectives fox* the course 
are understood. Be certain that the participants knov; v*iat 'their 
ooffm'traent Is ard what the reinforcement will be. For exairple,. see 
Appa^idlx B. 

ONE ymStt BEPORE 

Send out registratlOT information with a section to be mailed 
back. Give the small groi?> leaders a copy of the proposed schedule of 
in-service meeting times and ask then to save tliue tte da>: before the 
meetings for a lastHninute-take-care-ofMietails meetirg. If possible, 
we had the speaker for the r^xt day attend this roeetlre* This kind 
of short-range planning, in addition to the long-range planroing^ 
builds in the flexibility needed to keep the course innut fresh. 

GROUND ZERO 

First In->Service ^feetlng 

Model the g:o;a-x3 rules of Contingency Management by start jnr; 
the meeting on tlirte, having-' copies of the a^ienda for everyone so 
participants knoj^ what the afternoon's tasl^ are, and then quitting , 
when the tasks are finished. Adults viork better v*ien the asslgnect 
tasks are clear and they can earn the tree time of goln^ home ekrly 
when the Jcb Is done. 

Have the schedule of meetings and topics ready to hand out 
the first day. We accofnpllshed our 30 hoiirs. of class nieetim ttoe by 
holding two hour sessions from 3:30 to 5:30 after school, uhe group 
agreed to an all-day Saturday workshops This was a good !vay to get . , 
six hours of class time In and lessen the nuirber of after school ' 
meetings. We hope that 3n-ser^/lce will get the kind of irrportance that 
it deserves and that better tires of day for teacher learning can be ^ 
arranged. * 
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Chapter 3 



A TYPICAL ffOTNG'S AGEMDA 

One of the Ijnportant Ideas to ranorber In planning In-servlce is 
to nulntain an atmosohere vdiich is comfc^^le for the participants. A 
prepared agenda for each meeting that stab^ starting time, estimated 
time for discussion of each topic, and e/idlng tlrie is a help in planning 
for both in-service leaders and participants. Structuring the meetings 
along this consistent pattern will allow people tJUne to spend learning 
a new sklU rather than trying to determine what nay happen next during 
the roeetlJTg. 

Printed agendas should carry as much Informatlcai as oossible. 
Discussion questions, major topics, the goals for the day's meeting, 
assigned readings and activities are possible items for Inclusion on an 
agenda. (See Appendix C for sanple agerda.) 

The agenda format found successful during the Castro Valley 
in-service programs list^ the beginning and ending time of each section. 
Th« date of the meeting x^f^^Jhdicated so that people could, if necessary, 
refer back to meet*lngs in seouence. The starting point for the meeting 
was in the small discussion groups, encouraging people to arrive on tlme^. 
^Several techniaues yere used in thes& groups to elicit evaluation of 
^previous crograms ai^ixnc&cations of participants'- achievement or orogress 
with some" of the assigr^lsents. If assignments \«ere due, they were usually 
turned in during the fljfet thirty minutes in the snail group. 

The next half homsor hour was usually dowtsd to large group 
activities. Speakers, presentations, and active DarticlDation were 
usually offered during this time. If a peaker --as presenting a topic 
that called for a great deal of quiet, i^ssive learning, a break was 
engineered to allow physical movement. The use of the break would be an 
outgrowth of the speaker's presentation. For example, a speaker talking 
about Precision r^anagement and math timings would naturally call for 
the audience belr^ tinned on a nath task. This participation brourht 
the audience into the learning situation, offering an owortunity xor 
learner interaction. Other large group ^.ctivities called for moving 
from presented information into the experiencing of tnat informatlor . 
During much of the affective or classroom climate worlf., people were 
given ch^es to experience the child's role in values clarification 
games, role-playing, or other feelings-oriented situations. 

Thp last half hour of the meeting v/as usually spent back in the 
small discussion groups. By keeping the mer-bership of these groups , 
stablp, an honest sharing slo^/ly developed, en-iouraging oeople to aak^ / 
questions and^o express their reactions and needs. The large group 
presentation was discussed and evaluated, "lie possible Impact oi ?he • 
presentation on the classroom was explored. 
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a large muTber of people. Usually, the small numbers allowed a clearer 
answer to concerns. By meeting in small groups at the end, a natural 
*bontlngency was Introduced. \hen a group had finished Its business, 
S^fc mentoers could leave. The total participants did not have to valt 
'^for one or two to finish a task. The small group also offered a chance 
for closure on sane items. For example, a discussion could be going 
orvwlth four members of the group while others were flnlshjjig a ™p-ti- 
level gameboard. In this way, everyone could deal with their needs or 
concerns . ^ 
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Chapter t\ 
SUGGESTED GUIDELINES 



Iivservice education required careful planning to Increase the 
chances of success and lastir« effectiveness. Ttere are certain Ruide- 
llnes that can be followed to plan for ih-servlce activities. It helps to 
consider these guidelines graphically. 



ProblOT Identification— ^ Goals 




Begin End 
In-Service In-Service 
I ' 
, Objectives t Activities i liipletnent 



^Resources 

Group Process 

-Evaluation 



\ 



XDQJriFYING THE>FROBLEM 



An effective in-service education program must deal with those 
prc*>lems that are of significance to the participants in their work. To 
achieve this vital starting point of having a tonic of cannon concern, 
the planners of in-service must seek the involvement of the participants 
in idefitlfyir^ the problan. . Participants should have the opportunity to 
voice their frustrations, to state the Issues they need to deal with. 
The involvemerit of the-^ participants in problem identification is 
Ijiportant because the tjartlclpant who is actively involved in the 
decision of the topic will also likely becofne Involved in the seeking of 
soluticais to the problOT. 



Some suggested ways to Involve people in defining the problem 



are: 



— l?equesting assistance from teacher organizations 

— conducting a problem census 

— personal interviews vxlth teachers 

— needs assessment £5^jr/ey 

While involving participants , the planner of in-service needs 
to remeirber that initially participants may externalize the rxroblOT. 
They my focus on the students, the school or district, or other 
teachers rather than on thanselves. It is important to accept this 
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situation, but to continue , working for personal awareness and acceptance 
of competence. As the focus shifts from external to internal needs, 
the content of the in-service must also shift. It is the person vflio leads 
the In-serirlce vAio must maintain the process to allow honesty about 
prcblens and to help lnd3.vlduals identify the problems that are 
significant to them. t 

G0AI5 AND CBJBCTIVES OP IN-SERVICE EDUCATIOlil 

Once a problem area, has b«=>en -identified by the partjicipants and 
the planners of an in-service program, the desired outcomes should be 
;expressed in terms of goals. The defined needs give rise to .the goals. 

The goals that are set should be realistic in terms of resources 
required and of the specific needs of the participants. The deteimim- 
tion of attainable arxl relevant goals becomes a process with those 
Involved coiiparing available resources and deslr^ outcomes in order to 
natch the two and provide an in-service education prc^ram. 

After the gpals of an in-seirvlce epqperience have been agreed 
upon, then ncre specific objectives are necessary to indicate the . 
activities that can produce the desired outcomes. The objectives should 
be expressed in terms of observable and measurable behaviors that 
participants will achieve as a result of taking* the in-service. The 
final objectives should be the result of discussion among all Involved 
based on the needs expressed. It is Ijiportant to Involve the partic- 
ipants in the decisions on objectives for people will work harder to 
reach goals they have set for thonselves. 

The objectives that *are to be acconplished in a particular in- 
service education program serve three major purposes. Clearly stated 
objectives can coranunlcate the specific purposes of the program to 
participants, consultants, board members, and cannunity people. The 
dbjectives can also suggest appropriate activities that should be 
pursued to acconpllsh the objectives and goals of the program. 
Finally^ the objectives guide the evaluation of the program. 

AcnvrriES for in-sep/ice educatijn 

The activities that are instituted for part of an In-service 
education program are probably the most visible aspect of the program s 
design. It is for this reason that an In-service program often is seen 
as Just the activities. Ignoring the other aspects.of a well-planned 
experience. Since the activities of in-service are so crucial, they 
denand serious and thoughtful consideration before they are agreed upon 
■ and instituted. \ 

Involving the participants in examining the bhoice of activities 
suggested by the objectives vri.ll be of benefit in two ways. First, 
the individual participant is probably aware of his learning style and 
of what '^dll enable him to learn hew skills more effectively. There- 
fore the participants hopefully can indicate what activities would be 
appropriate for him. Second, the awareness of the connection betvreen 
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objectives ar^jsctiyltles can cause greater satisfaction with the 
completion of activities. The participant is aware of Why he Is engaged 
In an activity, where It Is leading, and what progress may be occurring. 

The organization and design of the in-sfervlce pipograin should offer 
actl^h.tles that allw the participant a choice. Ihe-actlvltles should be 
multi-level, that is, outwardly similar activities, that allow persona wioh 
different abilities to achieve appropriate and real learning outcomes 
without separating them from the groip. It stould be rsneirbered that 
adults are the students too" and that, if there is a concern with the issue 
of inlivlduallzlng instructiai it should begin in in-service education. 

* 

RESOURCES* AND IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 

The resources available to those eng?iged in in-service education 
present both a limiting factor and a chall«Tge to creative design of such 
progfem. There are four types of resources to consider in planning In- 
pervice experiences. Theyan^ tiine, pl&ce, people, ahd materials. These 
resources determine the success or failure of the activities in achlevLib 
objectives and goals of in-service rJrograms. 

Time 



The adequacy of the tline depends vqpon two factors. The first 
concern is the length of time available. The determined objectives and 
activities will require a certain mlnlmim amount of time, .sane demanding 
a relatively short involvement while others call for^re effort over a 
longer period. It often is better in terms of the ejqpectatlons of the 
participants and the integrity of the program to decrease the scope of ^ 
an undertakii^ if the time if not available for the larger task. The 
second concern is the specific time when an in-service activity occurs ,s 
In planning a program, one nust decide when the participants are avail- 
able and able to Join in the activity. Of cotmon concpm is the after- - 
school meeting when those involved have already expended a great portion 
of their energies. No one time for in-service Is going to be right for 
all participating. 

Place 

In discussing the place as a resource, more is meant than a 
comfortable physical room in a building. TJie spirit, climate, or 
atmosphere is also of concern. The local s(\hool envlrorment has an 
unrealized potential as a facility foP in-service education because of 
the materials, staff, and possible interaction available at a place 
where the problem of concern originated. 

People ( 

BrirV^ing in an expert, from outside the district is a ccannon 
approach to providing personnel resources for in-serylce programs. The 
use of consultants requires certain cautions, however. The purposes 
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for the consultant must be clearly stated. Some suggested purposfes are 
to: ^ . \ 

— inspire people 

— ^model behavior (demonstration with kids) 
— ^model new materials 

-—Introduce new skills arfl. concepts, stich as 

--behavioral objectives , 

— ^precision teaching 

To achieve the most benefits from such a consultant, tljne ^uld 
be spent prior to the presentation to discuss the needs of participants, 
prc«ram, a«i topic vdth the consultant. The consultant roust act in a 
responsible manner also by refusing an Invitation vinen he feels he cannot 
comply with the neeGs or when he feels that there is a lack of support 
from those responsible for the in-service program. 

' Another possible source to explore is the participants the% 
selves. An activity for in-so'vlce could be the assigrment of research 
or repoi*tlng. M^ribers of the in-service group coiad ,be asked to read, 
sumnarize, and present information to the group. The skills and knowledge 
of group members can be shared in various brainstorming sessions or buzz 
groups. . - ' 

. Another resource that is not well used is the district's admin- 
istrative staff, "me superintendent and/or Director of Instruction of a 
district can secure various necessary items arid oeople for an in-service 
pivjgram. The administrator can also serve directly as a resource in the 
program by sharing his knowledge. The principal may be' considered a 
\ resource person in much the ^.e manner. The in-service experience 

demands organization and coordination. These demands m^y be met by the 
administrator. This resource is not often used because of the lack of 
.conmunication between the administration and those running the in-service. 

Materials 

The naterlals are of two-fold concern. Not only must the 
financial aspects of providing the necessary materials be observed, but 
also, tho^e responsible for in-service programs should insure the 
^ appropriateness of materials. We must be willing to pay for what we 
want. The cost of necessary materials and the question of who provides 
the money need to be decided so that a burden is not placed on those who 
participate. 

CLIMATE AND IN-SE2WICE EDUCATICN 

Since Irnservice prc®?ams do expect to achieve some change in 
the individual, the climate of the program must be supportive of the 
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Individual and conducive to change t % / 

Most. In-servlce education activities sho^Jild be carried on within 
a setting in' ^ch the people who work^ tc^eth^r have an opportunity to 
learn together. The concept of working- together and learning together 
would suggest that it may be wise to consider total school- or school 
system involvOTerit in in-service. One of the benefits' from such involve- 
ment would be' a hei^t^ed morale. 

No matter how the participant group was selected, the balance 
between group needs and individual' requirements must be maintained. The 
two can support and assist each other. One educate?? indicated that group 
feeling could be increased by giving the individual a sense of worth througj. 
recognition for contributions, responsibility for program, and a demo- 
cratic sharing, of responsibility. Par seme ii^dividuals in the in-service 
program it It: ln|)ortant that the expectations of the peer group be 
perceived ap accepting change. Therefore,' the groi?) of participants can 
assist in the development of the growth climate through an e^qpressed 
e:q)ectatlon of change . The gathering of participants can also suf^rt 
each individual by helping to clarlftr his knowledge and making it more 
usable. The. group can assist in correctir^ ideas and/or nerfooctnance of 
individuals* It is inportant to respect the 'individual's worth within 
the groLp vMle developing the group. A team spirit must be created and 
maintained with each individual being treated equally. 

Creating an atmosphere that is conducive to change and also non- 
threatening is the responsibility of the administrator, too. Such 
personnel must be aware of their role in the in-service group. The 
traditional authoritative role of the administrator as the' person 
responsible for teacher rating and personnel decisions can be threatening 
to participants who ^.-rf-sh to try new things \^en there is a possibility of 
failirg. The participants must perceive the confidentiality of anonymity 
of their attorpts to diagnose their problOTS' and change their behaviors. 
At the same time, however, the support the administrator gives can be a 
key factor in enhancing the chances for change effectiveness. Therefore, 
the administrator should seek participant involvement and be willing to 
allow leadership to develop within the group, releasing his authority 
role and becOTiing an equal member of the group and also risk, and 
possibly experience, lack of success. 

mPLET-ENTATION OP IN-SERVICE CO>TrEM 

Learning does not take place during a discrete time span. An In- 
service education program may appear to have tLne limits, but, if learning 
does take plac.-* in such a program, then that learning will continue after 
the program is over. Therefore, in planning an in-service program, care 
must be taken to provide for continuing support for participant learning 
after the program is^ over. 

VJhlle planning a program, there should be provisions for 
continuing support of the efforts of those participant who have canmitted 
thenselves to change. If participants are expected to utilize the content 
of in-service education, then they should be provided with support during 
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those times when they are trying to Integrate newly acquired knpwledge 
with their perfortnance skills and application in the Job roles. 
Mrailablllty of this support should be announced at the beginning of the 
program so that participants can honestly agree to Ijfiplementation. 

When planning fcjr inplementation, It must be remanbered that "... 
if new ideas are to be tried, the teachers must be given practical help, 
material to use, encouraganent, and most important, security. It Is a 
risk to try something new. Failure is an ever-present threat. Partic- 
ipants who feel conmltted to change and who don't follow through often 
feel guilty for not trying their newly acquired talents. On the other 
hand, frustration is often felt by., those who invest their time and in- 
service education and see no visible change being derived from this 
Investment. Therefore, participants who have experienced guilt or frustra- 
tion because of in-service education may be unwilling to proceed with other 
programs. Supervisory assistance In the form of "...interested and 
synpathetic follow-up, suggestions for modification or adaptation of plans 
that are. not workir«, and ideas regarding next steps" can alleviate the 
frustration of in-service. 

INTERRELATING GROUPS Alffi IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 

Change can occur more readily when those in authority support 
their results. Involving parents, students, school board mentoers, admlnls-i# 
trators, teachers, and others in the -discussion of the in-service can ei^^ce 
the prcbabillty of change. 

Plans for involving such people should be made by those responsible 
for the in-service program. If the program does not provide for coirmunlca- 
tion between the administrator kc^ the participants, then the position 
and influence of the administrator for the benefit of the in-service is 
lost'. The requirements and expected outcomes of an in-service program 
should be coninunlcated to the superintendent, also. The- superintendent 
is in a position to offer support to the program and to inform the board 
of education about this iterii and to gain their support. 

EVALUATION AND IN-SEHVICE EDUCATION 

The evaluation process in the design of In-service education 
serves three main functions. Evaluation provides information on outcomes 
to the adiminlstration of a school system and to the planners of the in- 
service experience. Evaluation informs the participants of their 
progress and achievement, of the changes in professional behavior they 
have made and the resultant change in the learning of their students. 
Evaluation also can serve as a guide for modifying and changing the 
in-service program Itself, producing a flexible, responsible experience 
for the participants. 

Evaluation should not be saved for .the 'final meeting of the 
in-service. Feedback sessions or other methods of reporting during the 
experience should be provided. They can serve two purposes. The data 
introduced can suggest ways of providing for individual needs. Also, 
the Information can be discussed by the group, with conmon problems 
being shared an! mutual support possible. 
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The goal and objectives arrived at by those Involved in the 
program can structure the evaluation the experience and Its wtcones. 
The lnvolv«nOTt of participants in the design and operation of the 
evaluatlai can possibly owrccroe sofne corrnonly present resistance to 
evaluation. The api4ralsal that takes place at the tennlnation of the 
progran may be a canparison of the stated objectives and the observable 
behavior of the participants^ The checking of participant behavior 
roust occur before any evaluation of studtent chcmge is initiated. It 
should be renwrbered that a better educatlaa for students Is the final 
criterion for ir>-service education, but, if evaluation overlodcs the 
intennediate stage of participant's achlevanent, there is a possibility 
of ndsjudglre final efforts. 

SWMARY OP GUHELINES 

T!he major guidelines for siwcessful in-service can be sunnarlzed 
in ten statements. Tt^ guidelines are not exclusive and must be applied 
in respect to each InKsdfnrlce situation. 

1. Involve the participants in defining the problem area that 
is to be dealt with in the in-service program. 

2. Actively Involve the participants in setting the goals 
arKi cA)JectiV!*|5 of the in-service p?0Kram. 

3. Use a variety of activities to achieve the goals and 
objectives. W«se activities should be dependent on 
the Objectives , the participants' needc and skills, and 
the resources avalled)le. 

4. Provide activities for individual needs and skill levels. 

5. Provide adequate and appropriate resources in terms of 
time, place, people, and materials and the needs and N 
e^qpectatlons of the program. 

6. Establish and maintain a non-threatening and supportive 
atmosphere for all participants. 

7. Evaluate the progress of the in-service both durlnp; and 
after the prc^ram, based on the goals and objectives. 

8. Provide resources for implefnenting the program after 
the in-service pr-ogram is terminated. 

9. Corrmuricate vdth Interested groiqps to isain ur^rstandlng 
and support for the program. 

10. Provldte benefits to the participants in terms of both 
professlcml achlevwent and personal satisfaction. 
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Appendix A 

SZlVS TREASURE CHEST 

A first grade teacher^ developed the Bonus/ Treasure Chest sheet 
on the next page to enable her students to cr^ecl^their points as they 
earned them. They lik^ the bonuses they g^^^cng the vay. In 
ajjdition to the bonuses\the students earned other reinforcerrents for 
\iccuiailated points. Other teachers borrowed this idea and changed 
the bonus signs to suit their groip's needs or desires. 
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Appendix B 

Ii:-SERVICE PROGRAM 

Oiie of the project ccmponents Is to give training and si^port 
to those who work with children through regularly scheduled in-service 
meetings. Ihe meetings have been integrated with reg-alar teachers, 
special education teachers, principals, psychologists, aides, speech 
therapists and parents. 

We have used a structiar-e of thirty nours for three units college 
credit. The TLC staff has organized and conducted the n^etings using- 
.teaT. college .staff and other appropriate speakers. 

Goal for the course: To provide cognitive and affective learning that 
wourd"be useful to the participants in both personal and professional 
growth. ^ 

We viant the participants to Increase their skills in the 
consultant role, so that they would be able to convey their recent 
knowledge about learning disabilities and remediation to ct^er teachers. 
We also want the participants to experience nore success in their work 
with children. , 

Course content ; The course content covers the procedures and techniques 
of: 

Precision Teaching which is a syster. of charting student 
progress in his learning. It is an excellent tpol for 
ii:divldualizing instruction in skill development areas of 
reading and math. 

Contingency Faragement which is a positive reward syston for 
making school and learning tasks more fun for kids and 
teachers . 

Act ivity Centers : This will involve materials, ideas, games 
and techniques for adapting ycui* room or school environment 
so children have some choice in their free tLme. It can 
also be used as a contingency for conpleting assignments. 

Affective Education "Mch covers techniques of reflective 
Ijstening and bettering communication. 

Learn ing Disabiliti es ; Much of the course is aimed at 
helping students in the classroom who have some learning 
problem. 

Tutor Managem ent: The effective use of cross-age tutors and 
other extra help such as aides and volunteers. 
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The participant's ccmnltment is : 

Attendance at all of the thirty hours of class meetings is 
- required. This course is organized '.vlth practical presenta- 
tions and ideas each week with asslT^ents co be carried out 
in your school assignment. 

Organizing and maintaining a precision tee.ching project of 
at least ten week's duiration. Interpreting and analyzing 
that data. 

Setting up activity centers and scheduling their use by 
students. 

Trying seme of the Contingency Management systems with 
students who have problems with learning or attending to 
tasks. 

Assigned readings are given in Kunselwann's bcok about 
Precision Teadilng, plus other articles and selections 
regarding Contingency ^lanagement, affective education, 
and Precision Teaching. 

' The reinforcePBnts for tlie participa nts 

1 The opportunity to partic^jate in the diagnosis and 

prescription for a student oi' their choosing in the Team 
Learning Center. (V.'e supnlled substitutes for five 
mornings so that teachers could be released from their 
classrooms.) 

-> An exposure to many new Ideas for Actl\'ity Centers and 
Reinforcerrent T-tenus and the manageirient Ideas to make 
them. work. 

3. A chance to be listened to in small groups each week. 

i4. 'i*hree units of graduate credit for very little travel 
time or expense. 
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Appendix c 
HHB VI IN-SERVICE 

Innovations for Malnstreaming 
Monday, Fel?ruary 5, 1973 



AGENDA 



3:30 - ll:00 Small Groups) Feedback card 



4:00 - ^1:30 



Large Group- 



1. Hov7 did your timings go this vreek? 

2. How manj' chll(ilren learned to chart? , 

- or - 

How marxi' lessons ffom "Teaching Kids 
to Caiart" were applicable to your class? 

3. Did you get any helpers into your room? 

_ 1. What do i^ou think still needs to be 
done to teach kids to chart or to get 
your routine snjoothed out? 

5. Vfould you nice sarsone to come by and 
help you out during a tlmirg this 
week? If so, vtfiat time? 

Discussion : ■ 

How ls.lt going? 

Speaker - Dr. Ted Alper 

Professor Ed. Psych. 
Cal-State University - Hayward 

Dr. Alper vdll talk about best 
fit lines, slope, tljres charge, 
entry, mastery and goals. 



4:30 - 4:45 Snail Groups Discuss Hoirework : 
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1. Look at 5 sar^ple charts brought in and 
see If child's slope will predict 
reaching his goal by Friday. 

2. Try to get each child off phase HI by 
the end of this week. Next week , bring 
In any charts of children not off the 
first pl?ase, and/or an example of a 
chart wliere you made an Intervention to- 
help a child nieet his goal. 

Don't forget phase lines for inter- 
ventions as well as curriciolar changes. 



4:45 - 5:30 More tiira for questions and talking with Ted. 



NOTE: Participants arrive "on tline because they know their small 
group leader is expecting them. 
They vdll receive an agenda each time, outlining the 
tasks, activities and homework. 
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Appendix D 
mUJATION OF COURSE 

1. Presentation of techniques and procedures of Precision Teaching 

5 J! 3 3 

Interestine, Average Not Interestfri^?, 

useful, arjd ii;terest and Informative, 

informative usefulness or useful 

2. Presentation of techniques and procedures of Contingency I.^anagement 

c ij ^ 2 1 



Interestir^ Average Not interestlnc, 

•jseful, ard Interest and informative, 

informative usefulness or useful 

3. Presentation of conmunlcatlon techniques (reflective listenirj;, 
tan^elos, and pictures) 

5 n 3 7 2 l_j 

Interestirs Average f Not interesting , 

useful, and Interest and infpnratiye, 

lri*orniative usef'ulness or useia^ 



4. General estimate of clasr. 



5 1^ • 3 Z I 3 

Interesting Average Not interesting, 

useful and interest and informative, 

infonr^tive . -asefulness or useful .. 



le^: 



What I liked about theVlass: 



Vil-iat I didn't like about the :!lass: 



Vlhat, that you've learned, do you Intend to continue'' 



(NOTE: This evaluation form v.-as used in the sorJnp,., 1973 course, 
"Irr.ovatlons for .^ainstreaniing," "hich "fas o^f'erp^'', throurh f^u -^tate. 
University as ffEFSY 73^8.) 
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Apper/lix E 

RESULTS OF QUESTIONIIP-IHE DURING IN-SER^7ICE - SPRING 1973 



5 




3 


2 


1 


Interesting, 




Averar^e 




Not interesting, 


useful, and 




interest and 




infonrative. 


Informative 




usefulness 




or useful 



1. Presentation 'of techniques and procedures of Precision Teaching 

71? • 26? 1 3? [ ; 

2. Presentation lof techniques and procedures of Contingency rianagement 

65% i 29% I S% ,! ; 
I I f 

3. Presentation 'of ccmmunlcation techniques (reflective listening, 
tangelos, and pictures) \ II. 

31!^ 
e 



385? 



General estirrate of class, 
75% ' . 22% 



2S% 
3% 



TEACHER COMMENTS: (Each statement is preceded by the number of people 
who responded. in this manner.) 

What I liked about the class : 

14 - small and large group format 
9 - guest spealrers 

3 - variety of speakers 

5 - presentation of new material 

4 - new ideas 

5 - lOTTiedlate classroom application 

positive attitude, work at Vannoy, classroan management 
variety, coimumcations, slides 

What I didn't like about the class: 

6 - pace too fast 

^ - amount of time required 
3 - reflective listening 

2 - too many- slides shown, meeting on Monday, discussion on 
statistics v;as confusing 
^ 1 - we need rnore help in reflective listening;, 'nore on values 
clarification, more on connunlcatlon 

V/hat I've learned that I entend to contlr;je: 



23 - charting 

12 - activity c^ter 

7 - contingency mariag^ment 

5 - rewards 

3 - countoons 



2 - reflec^;ive listening 
2 - games 

1 - curriculum slicing 
1 - corrmunicatlon 



-SO 
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